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JEWISH CUSTOMS. 


Tue following observations on 
some ancient Jewish cusioms are 
supported entirely by Scripture ex- 
amples, and will be found to difler 
from the articles on the same sub- 
jects in Calmet, and other books of 
Jewish antiquities:-— 


1. On the Custom of Rending the Gar- 


ment. 


The custom of rending the gar- 
ment, so prevalent among the Jews, 
was very ancient: we read of it as 
early as the days of Jacob and Job. 
It was used as a symbol of sorrow, 
and probably had its origin in unci- 
vilized tines. The Patriarchs being 
men of plain manners, it is natural 
to suppose that they would observe 
acustom handed down to them from 
tiie immemorial, and which ac- 
corded so well with their feelings in 
outwardly expressing the inward 
sorrow of their hearts in the hour of 
aflliction. 

When Joseph’s brethren brought 
his coat of many colours, dipped in 
the blood of a kid, to their father, 
he recog nized it and rent his clothes, 
in token of his excessive grief. In 
like manner, when Job was deprived 
of his property, and had lost his sons 
and his daughters, he rent his man- 
tle, or garment. David also rent his 
clothes, as also all the men that 
were with him, on hearing of the 
death of Saul when he fell in battle 
with the Philistines. These exam- 
ples were cases of real sorrow, where 
the heart was filled with grief for the 
Joss of near and beloved rela- 
tives. The custum in time became 
prevalent as a decent ceremony, 
and was used os sach at funerals by 
the Jews, after they were settled in 
the land of Canaan. At the funeral 
of Abner, however, where David 
was the chief mourner, he observed 


it from unaffected sorrow of heart, 
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and not as a mere ceremony for 
pomp and show. 

In various other parts of Scrip- 
ture we find rending the garment 
employed as a sign of repentance. 
Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to 
the earth upon his face before the 
ark of the Lord, until the evening 
tide, because the men of Ai had de- 
feated his army ; which he supposed 
was on account of some sin that 
either he or the people had com- 
mitted. He rent his clothes in to- 
ken of humiliation, beseeching for- 
giveness from God, and imploring 
his accustomed presence and pro- 
tection. Also, when the book of the 
Law was read to Josiah, and he un- 
derstood how widely the people had 
departed from its commands, he 
rent his clothes; he was afraid, and 
humbled himself; he repented of 
his own sin, and entreated God to 
forgive the sins of his people. 

The custom is used in rather a 
different sense in some parts of the 
Bible. Garments were rent on some 
occasions to denote anger, as well 
as sorrow or repentance. It is, 
however, to be observed, that it was 
generally anger mixed with sorrow, 

The custom, therefure, of rending 
the garment, must have had its ori- 
gin at a very early period of the 
world ; and though we do not read 
of it sooner than the days of Jacob, 
we may reasonably suppose it had 
been in ase long before that time. 
It is cestain, from the authority we 
have quoted, that it was in use be- 
fore the giving of the Law, and pro- 
bably earlier than the days of Abra- 
ham, the father of the Jewish pe6- 
ple. It must also have been ob- 
served in other nations, as it was 
known in after-times to the Greeks 
and Romans, who were not much 
disposed to borrow from the Jews. 
It does not, however, appear that 
the Jews were forbidden to rend 
their garments in token of grief, 
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though the custom originated among. 
an idolatrous people. There was no- 
thing in the observance of it that had 
the least tendency to idolatry; and 
as it was sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the Patriarchs, the Jews were 
as zealous and regular in their ob- 
servance of it as if it had been de- 
livered from Heaven by Moses. 


2. On the Custom of Shaving the 
Head. 

This custom was also used to ex- 
press sorrow, though of a diflerent 
kind from that which was signified 
by rending the garment. [t was ge- 
nerally employed tosiguify bondage, 
when one person was reduced to a 
state of servitude to another ; thoagh 
it would seem also to have had a 
general reference to any great and 
overwhelming affliction. Thus we 
find that Job shaved his head when 
deprived of his sons and daughters 
in one day. 

It is not very easy to trace the 
origin of thiscustom, From the ex- 
ample of Job, we may conclude that 
it had been in use before his time; 
and as he lived at an early period 
of the world, it must have been very 
ancient. 

In the books of Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy, we read that the 
Jews were prohibited from shaving 
their heads in token of mourning 
for the dead: “* Ye shall not round 
the corners of your head, ye shall 
not cut yourselves, nor make any 
baldness between your eyes for the 
dead,” It appears, however, from 
various passages in the books of the 
Prophets, that shaving the head was 
permitted as a sign of humiliation 
for sin, When Sennacherib invaded 
Judea, and approached the walls of 
Jerusalem with a great army, the 
people evidenced the utmost con- 
sternation ; for which the Prcphet 


reproves them in the following 
words: “ Then didst thou look in 


that day to the armour of the house 
of the forest; ye have seen also the 
breaches of the city of David, and 
ye have numbered the houses of Je- 
rusalem, and the houses have ye 
broken down to fortify the wall; ye 
made also.a ditch between the two 
walls for the water of the old pool, 
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but ye have not looked unto the 
matter thereof, neither had respect 
unto Him that fashioned it long ago,” 
The fault of the Jews was not s9 
much in using lawful means for 
their defence, as in trusting solely 
to them, when they were exhort. 
ed by the Prophet to weeping and 
mourning, and to baldness, instead 
of relying upon their own strength, 
According to the Jewish economy, 
every great calamity which befel 
them was on account of some hei- 
nous sin; and therefore it was more 
pleasing to God that they should 
repent of that sin, by shaving the 
head as av outward sign of the 
deepest humiliation, and leave the 
keeping of the city to Him, without 
whose care the watchmen only 
watched io vain, than that they 
should rely upon what is emphati- 
cally called in Scripture “ an arm 
of flesh,” while they failed to humble 
themselves before their offended 
God. When the destruction of 
Moab was foretold by the same 
Prophet, their misery is described 
to be so great that their heads would 
be shaven as a mark of bondage; 
that there would be baldness on 
every head, and every beard should 
be cut off. Jeremiah and the other 
Prophets use the same language 
when foretelling any calamity which 
was to befal the Jews: ‘ Cat of 
thine hair, O Jerusalem, and castit 
away; take up a lamentation on 
high places, for the Lord hath re 
jected and forsaken the generation 
of his wrath. And make thee bald 
and poll thee for thy delicate chil 
dren, enlarge thy baldness as the 
eazle, for they are gone into capti- 
vity from thee.” These quotations 
shew us that shaving the head was 
permitted in token of humiliation 
for sin, though expressly prohibited 
in mourning for the dead. 
Shaving the head seems therefore, 
astaras we can collect from Scrip- 
ture, to have been used chiefly on 
two occasions —as a sign of repent- 
ance for sin, and as a mark of bond- 
age and reproach. When David 
sent his servants to Hanun, he 
shaved off one half of their beards, 
which was considered so great 4 
disgrace that they were ashamed © 
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return until they were grown. And 
when Nebuchadnezzar took Tyre, it 
js said that every head was made 
bald, as a token of their bondage. 
However strange this custom may 
appear to us, it was not so consi- 
dered among the Jews in ancient 
times: God himself required it as a 
sign of repentance, and antiquity 
had sanctioned it as a mark of ser- 
vitude and disgrace. 


3. On the Custom of Sitting in Sack- 
cloth and Ashes. 


Sackcloth and ashes were used 
only in times of great public or per- 
sonal distress; and, like shaving 
the head, were considered as signs 
of repentance, either to avert the 
threatened calamity, or as a token 
of mourning when it had arrived. 
The sackcloth used on these occa- 
sions was different from what we 
understand by that name: it was 
generally made of black hair, as we 
may learn from that allusion to it 
in the book of the Revelations, 
where we read of the sun becoming 
black as sackvloth of hair. This 
rendered it inconvenient and disa- 
greeable when worn next the skin. 
Itis said of the King of Israel— 
“And the people looked, and be- 
hold he had sackcloth within upon 
his flesh,” in consequence of his 
sorrow for the famine which raged 
in Samaria, and in order, by this 
demonstration of grief and patience, 
to avert the pressure of it from his 
people. Though Ahab was a very 
wicked man, yet, when he heard of 
the evil which the Prophet pronounc- 
ed against him and his posterity, 
“ he put sackcloth on his flesh, and 
fasted and Jay in sackcloth, and 
went softly ;” that is, he repented 
of his sin: and God protracted the 
evil which he had threatened by the 
Prophet, because he humbled him. 
self. When the Prophet Jonah was 
sent to Nineveh, to preach repen- 
tance, he cried and said,** Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown :” in consequence of which 
the people believed the message of 
God, “‘ and proclaimed a fast and 
put on sackcloth, fromthe greatest 
of them even to the least of them. 
For word came uuto the King of 
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Nineveh, and he arose from his 
throne; and he laid his robe from 
him, and covered him with sack- 
cloth, and sat in ashes. And he 
caused it to be proclaimed and pub- 
lished through Nineveh, by the de- 
cree of the king and his nobles, 
saying, ‘* Let neither man nor beast, 
herd nor flock, taste any thing : let 
them not feed nor drink: Lut let 
man and beast be covered with 
sackcloth, and cry mightily unto 
God ; yea let them turn every one 
from his evil way, and from the vio- 
Jence that is in their hands. Who 
can tell if God will return and re- 
pent, and turn away from his fierce 
anger that we perish not.” Our 
Saviour alludes to this very circum- 
stance : for when he preached to 
the unbelieving Pharisees, he told 
them, that “* The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it, 
because they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas, and behold a greater 
than Jonas is here.” And again— 
‘If the mighty works which were 
done in Bethsaida and Chorazin 
had been done in Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago 
in sackcloth and ashes.” 

We do not read in Scripture of 
using sackcloth before the days of 
Job, as a sign of sorrow and repent. 
ance, though it is probable that the 
custom had existed leng before his 
time, especially as it was known to 
fhe other nations around Judea. 
Ashes also were put on the head, to 
signify the deepest humiliation for 
sin, and as the emblem of an afllict- 
ed spirit. Ashes were considered 
symbolical of our vrigin; ‘ Dust 
thou art, and to dust thou shalt re- 
turn :” sothat when a mourner was 
sitting in sackcloth and ashes, he 
was forcibly reminded of his morta} 
state. We read that the fricnds of 
Job sprinkled dust towards heaverr, 
or in the air, as well as on their 
heads. When the Apostic Paul de- 
clared the manner of his conversion 
before the Jews, and his appoint- 
ment to preach to the Gentiles, 
“they cried out and cast olf their 
clothes, and threw dust into the air;” 
which probably signified much the 
same as though they had said, If 
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this man be suffercd to live, he will 
fill the world with troubles and com- 
motions, and disturb the peace of 
nations with his new doctrine. 

The origin of sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes, like many other Jewish 
customs, is lost in remote antiquity. 
The practice was required only as 
an outward sign of inward repent- 
ance, and no further than the latter 
was genuine, could the observance 
be acceptable to God. 


THE BATTLE OF CHALONS., 


(From “ The Cavalier,” a Romance.) 


Tue lists were marked out in the 
public square, and surrounded with 
seats for the spectators. Those houses 
which overlooked it were superb- 
ly hung with tapestry and painted 

evices; emblazoned pennons and 
silken streamers glittered to the sun; 
and aji the mangilicence of Burgundy 
the magnificent, all the beauty, the 
fashion, the courage, the religion, 
the tout ensemble, graced on that 
day the grand square of Chalons, 
At an early hour the seats were 
taken, the windows of the adjacent 
houses occupied, and all impatient- 
ly awaited the arrival of the Count 
of Chalons, who was appointed, by 
the parties, mutually, the marshal, 
or umpire of the field. A raised 
seat, at the upper end of the lists, 
surmounted with a canopy, ovet 
which floated his household banner, 
was prepared for the marshal ; and 
at the other end was a throne for 
that beauty, chosen to dispense the 
rewards of valour, and the prizes 
of chivalric superiority. The seat 
was inclosed by silver-gilt pillars, 
which supported acanopy of white 
velvet, and above which a silken 
flag, bearing a Virgin Mary, em- 
broidered on a field blanc, encom- 
passed with the rays of the sun 
argent, streamed in unison with the 
banner of the marshal ; the pillars 
were entwined with garlands of 
flowers ; and the whole was exe- 
cuted in that style of elegance, for 
which the Burgundians were even 
then admirable. Beatrix, daughter 
of the Count of Chalons, was ap- 
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pointed queen of the lists; and 
from a fairer hand Sir Tristram 
himself would not have desired to 
receive the palm of victory. The 
marshal having arrived and taken 
his place, commanded the usual 
proclamations to be made; after 
which the barriers were thrown 
open and the trumpets sounded, 
They were answered from without, 
as well on the part of the king as on 
that of the Lord of Charent; and 
immediatcly Edward galloped into 
the lists, attended by his knights, 
at une barrier, as did Lewis de 
Grand Pré and his friends at the 
other. The King of England, 
although his beaver was closed, 
was aseasily distinguishable from 
his knights, as they were from the 
enemy—not so much by richness of 
armour, Or even majesty of figure, 
(for they were all men of gallant 
persons), as by the length of his 
legs, (from which he derived the 
surname of Longshanks,) and the 
inconceivable grace and ease with 
which he managed his weapons and 
his battle-hofse. His lance, though 
by the laws of arms obliged to be 
of equal length with those of his ad- 
versaries, was much thicker, and re- 
quired the arm of the vanquisher of 
De Gourdon to wield it. His horse, 
sixteen hands to the full, and ofa 
bone and muscle seldom seen in 
France, could alone be governed 
by his matchless rider; and bis 
hauberk, made more for need than 
show,proclaimed him a son ofbattle, 
not a petit maitre of the tournament. 
The only mark of his royalty was a 
slight golden coronet set around his 
head-piece ; otherwise he was ac- 
coutred as his companions, who 
wore scarves, decorated with the 
red cross of the eroisaders, to de- 
signate them from their rivals. 

The Lord of Charent and his 
friends wore jointed armour (which 
began about that time to be the 
fashion), richly ornamented with 
golden studs and chasings; and 
their helmets, instead of the griffin 
dragon, or lion crests, usually worn, 
were decorated with plumes of 
party-coloured feathers. 

The trumpets having sounded a 
charge, and the word being given 
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by the marshal, each knight fixed 
his lance in his rest, slackeved his 
curb, and gave the spur to his 
horse. The king met De Grand 
Pré in the midst of the career, and 
the concussion was so strong, that 
the count’s horse reeled under his 
rider ; many ofhis friends were no 
less unhappy, several more so; for 
Sir Norman Seydnam, Sir Reginald 
Bigod, and Sir Hugh Molyncux, 
whether by the goodness of their 
horses, or the superiority of their 
skill in arms, bore down their an- 
tagonists ; and the former jousted 
with force so great, that he carried 
his rival (Philip de Grand Pré, the 
brother of the Lord of Charent), 
nearly a dozen yards from his horse. 
The contest now became animated; 
but the French knights perceiving 
their inferiority in the career, threw 
aside their lances, and, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, attacked 
Edward and his friends with sharp 
and deadly weapons, contrary to 
all the laws of honour and chivalry. 
Atthis sight the marshal exclaimed ; 
but not having a force suflicient to 
second his authority, his remon- 
strances were disregarded: the 
ladies on all sides flew from their 
seats; an universal uproar and 
confusion ensued ; and this band 
of assassins, knowing the English 
tobe provided but with blunt wea- 
pons, set upon them withsword and 
battle-axe. It was in this dilemma 
that Edward showed himself in his 
true colours ; the gentleness, the 
majesty, and equanimity of his 
kingly character, upon this piece of 
treachery, fled to heaven; and in 
their stead, remained only the hot 
passion, sanguine fearlessness, and 
decision ofthe warrior. He reined 
up his steed until the animal rear- 
ed nearly upright, and waving his 
hand, as a signal to hiscompanions, 
they, in an instant, formed in line, 
at the upper end of the lista, pre- 
senting a resolute front to their 
deceitful enemios. Hence he called 
to thase of their party without the 
lists, to furnish them with arms! 
which order having been heard by 
Grand Pré, he judged it expedient 
tofallon before the king and bis 
koights were prepared. 
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He therefore encouraged his 
party ; and they setting up the cry 
of war, ‘* Montjoie,, Saint Denis !”" 
dashed into the English rank ; 
which, not disturbed by their onset, 
sustained and replused it. By this 
time, Sir Norman Seydnam, whe 
had caught his battle-axe, thrown 
over the lists by his squire, threw 
away his lance, and leaving the 
rank, spurred his horse into the 
midst of the French. His antago- 
nist in the tourney he first selected 
as the object of his vengeance ; 
and, rising in his stirrups, he dealt 
that knight so heavy a blow, that 
he drove away the plume from his 
casque, and laid him senseless on 
the saddle-bow: upon this success, 
he reiterated his blows so heavily 
and successfully, that he found the 
whole Burgundians sufficient em- 
ployment, until the king and his 
friends were completely armed, 
who, as they received their weapons, 
entered into the combat. The 
traitors now began to perceive the 
probable reward of their treachery ; 
and Grand Pré cried aloud to his 
friends to open the barriers ; but 
several English knights and squires, 
in the suite of the king, stood 
guard over them, with the concur- 
rence of the marshal, who declared, 
that as the Lord of Charentand his 
party had begun so base a work, 
they must now go through with it, 
for they should neither have escape 
nor assistance. 

Kdward, in the mean time, having 
seen all his friends provided, before 
he would accept a weapon, now 
drew that famed sword which had 
chastised the rebel Montfort, and 
quelled the pride of the valiant De 
Gourdon. He advanced like the 
lion rejoicing in the pride of his 
strength, or the ravenous cagle pur- 
suing the hunter who had stolen 
her young. For a moment, with a 
smile of joy, he surveyed the com- 
batants engaged; but perceiving 
Sir Norman Seydnam oppressed 
by Lewis de Grand Pré, and 
several others of their enemies, he 
galloped into the mélée, and attack - 
ing the traitor, drew him from Sir 
Norman. The combat lasted not 
long; Edward with one blow clove 
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the helmet of the Lord of Charent, 
who fell dead from his borse ! and, 
in the space of a few minutes, out 
of the twelve who commenced the 
treacherous strife, three only re- 
mained, who threw down their 
arms and begged the king’s mercy. 
Edward, learning that they were 
instigated by Grand Pré to this 
horrible treachery, who had paid 
forit with his own life, and those of 
many of his friends, and thinking 
that suflicient blood has been shed 
for the trespass, and on their de- 
gradation from knighthood by the 
Count of Chalons, in whose terri- 
tories their fiefs were situate, re- 
mitted their further punishment to 
him, 


—_——_——__—-~ 
CAPTAIN PARRY’S JOURNAL. 


We hasten to lay before our 
readers some extracts from Captain 
Parry’s interesting Journal. We 
must, however, apprise them that 
from any extracts our limits will 
permit us to present, they cannot 
hope to form an adequate concep- 
tion of the work. Much of the in- 
terest of a new situation, like that 
in which Captain Parry and his 
companions were cast, depends upon 
the accumulation and succession of 
unusual objects, few of them so strik- 
ing however as individually to com- 
mand attention, This is more par- 
ticularly the case with a traveller in 
the barren deserts of ice which con- 
stituted the scene of Captain Parry's 
adventures. 

The materiel of the work is there- 
fore not of that description which 
can be appreciated by sample; and 
as little fairly can the style of a 
traveller be judged of by detached 
passages. 

It may be the praise of a poet or 
an orator to raise images by the 
eharm of a few bold words, but the 
duty of a traveller is precisely op- 
posed to this. Humility and mo- 
desty arc the only merits which will 
ensure him the favour of judicious 
readers, and these merits are chiefly 
valuable as they are the best indi- 
cations of fidelity. Nothing then 
very siiking either in subject or ip 
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style can be selected from Captain 
Parry’s work, yet wedo not hesitate 
to pronounce it one the ablest, as 
well as one of the most interesting 
works which has for many years 
issued from the press; and we own 
it is with some feeling of regret we 
profess to give aspecimen of it when 
we feel our utter inability to transfer 
its principal charms. The pervad- 
ing good humour which glistens in 
every page--the calm intrepidity 
which seems to take a pleasure in 
mitigating the dangers it has over- 
come—the sleepless benevolence of 
the gallant author,equally ingenious 
and persevering, now growing sal- 
Jads for the sick by his cabin stove, 
now manufacturing boots of canvas 
and blankets for the working parties, 
now establishing an acquaintance 
and friendship with the[snow- deer of 
the 76th degree of North latitude— 
now the manager ofa theatre for the 
amusement of his brave comrades— 
and, finally (we suppose as the con- 
summation of his services, and the 
reward of all his labours,) assuming 
the dignity of a newspaper editor 
for their instruction and delight. 

We shall commence with an ac- 
count of some Ksquimaux, in the 
inlet called the River Clyde :— 

“ At six in the evening, being 
near the outermost of the islands, 
with which we afterwards found this 
inlet to be studded, we observed 
four canoes paddling towards the 
ship. They approached with great 
contidence,and camejalongside with- 
outthe least appearance of fear or 
suspicion. While paddling towards 
us, and indeed before we could 
plainly perceive their canoes, they 
continued to vociferate loudly ; but 
nothing like a song, nor even any 
articulate sound, which can be ex- 
pressed by words, could be distin- 
guished. Their canoes were taken 
on board by their own desire, plain- 
ly intimated by signs ,and with their 
assistance, and they at once came 
up the side without hesitation. These 
people consisted of an old man, ap- 
parently mucb above 60, and three 
younger, from 19 to 30 years of age. 
As soon as they came on deck, 
their vociferation secmed to increase 
with their astonishment, and, I way 
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adil, their pleasure ; for the recep- 
tion they met with seemed to create 
When- 
everthey received a present, or were 
shown any thing which excited fresh 
admiration, they expressed their 
delight by loud and repeated eja- 
culations which they sometimes con- 
tinued till they were quite hoarse, 
and out of breath with the exertion. 
This noisy mode of expressing their 
satisfaction was accompanied by a 
jumping, which continued for a mi- 
pute or more, according to the de- 
gree of the passion which excited it, 
and the bodily powers of the person 
who exercised it, the old man being 
rather too infirm, but still doing his 
utmost to go through the perfor- 
mance. 

“ After some time passed ondeck, 
during which a few skins and ivory 
knives were bought from them, they 
were taken down intothe cabin The 
younger ones received the proposal 











to descend somewhat reluctantly, 
till they saw that their old com- 
panion was willing to shew them the 
example, and they then followed 
without fear. We had soon occa- 
sion to remark that they were much 
better behaved people than the Ks- 
quimaux who had visited our ships 
in 1818, on the north-eastern coast 
of Baflin’s Bay. Although we were 
much at a loss for an interpreter, 
we had no great difficulty in making 
the old man understand, by showing 
him an engraved portrait of an Es- 
quimaux, that Lieutenant Beechey 
was desirous of making a similar 
drawing of bim. He was accord- 
ingly placed on astool near the fire, 
and sat for more than an hour with 
very tolerable composure and stea- 
diness, considering that a barter 
for their clothes, spears, and whale- 
bone, was going on at the same time 
near him. He was, indeed, kept 
quiet by the presents which were 
given from time to time; and when 
this failed, and he became impatient 
tomove, I endeavoured to remind 
him that we wished him to keep bis 
position, by placing my hands be- 
fore me, holding up my head, and 
assuming a grave and demure look, 
We now found that the old gentle- 
Man was a mimic, as well as a very 
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good-natured and obliging man; for 
whenever I did this, he always imi- 
tated mein such a manner, as to 
create considerable diversion among 
his own people, as well as ours, and 
then very quietly kept his seat. 
While he was sitting for his picture 
the other three stood behind him, 
bartering their commodities with 
great honesty, butin a manner which 
showed them to be no strangers to 
traflic. If for instance a knife was 
olfered for any article, they would 
hesitate for a short time, till they 
saw we were determined to give no 
higher price, and then at once con- 
sented to the exchange. In this 
case, as well as when any thing was 
presented to them, they immediately 
licked it twice with their tongues, 
after which they seemed to consider 
the bargain satisfactorily conclud- 
ed. The youngest of the party very 
modestly kept behind the others, 
and before he was observed to have 
done so, missed several presents, 
which his less diffident, though not 
importunate, companions had re- 
ceived. As the night closed in, they 
became desirous to depart, and they 
left us before dark, highly delighted 
with their visit. As Ihad purchas- 
ed one of their canoes, a boat was 
sent to land its Jate owner, as only 
one person can sitin each, Mr. Pal- 
mer informed me, that in going on 
shore the canoes could beat our boat 
very much in rowing, whenever the 
Esquimaux chose to exert them- 
selves, but they kept close toher the 
whole way. During the time that 
they were on board, we had observ- 
ed in them a great aptness for imi- 
tating certain of our words; and, 
while going on shore, they took a 
particular liking to the expression 
of * Hurra, give ‘way !” which they 
heard Mr. Palmer use to the boat’s 
crew, and which they frequently 
imitated, to the great amusement of 
all parties. 

“ Being desirous of seeing more 
of these people, of whom the first 
interview had given usa favourable 
impression, I determined to lie-to 
during the night, and to take the 
ships higher up the inlet on the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Bell came on 
board from the Friendship in the 
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evening, and, afler repeating his 
offers of assistance, communicated 
to uS many events of a public na- 
ture, which could not be extremely 
interesting to us, after a complete 
seclusion from the rest of the world 
for a petiod of seventeen months. 
The temperature of the sea at the 
bottom, in one huntired and ninety- 
five fathoms, was 314°, and at the 
depth of seventy-six fathoms 31e. 3, 
that of the surface water being 33°, 
and of the atmosphere 32. 

“ The stature ofthese people, like 
that of Rsquimaux in general, is 
mach below the usual standard. 
The height of the old man, who was 
rather bent by age, was 4 feet 11 
inches, and that of the other men 
from 5 feet 4) to 5 feet 6 inches. 
Their faces are round and plump 
in the yoanger individaals ; skin 
smooth ; complexion not very dark, 
except that of the old man; teeth 
very white ; eyes small; nose broad, 
but not very flat; hair black, strait, 
and glossy ; and their hands and 
feet extremely diminutive. The 
old man had a grey beardin which 
the black hairs predominated, and 
wore the batr rather long upon his 
upper lip, which was also the case 
of the eldest of the three others. 
One of these, we thought, bore a 
striking resemblance to our poor 
friend John Stackhouse, well knowa 
as the Esquimaux who accompa- 
nied the forner expedition, the want 
of whose services we particularly 
felt on this ocrasion, oul cen pre- 
mature death had been sincerely la- 
mented by all who knew him, as an 
intelligent and amiable man, and a 
valuable member of society. 

“ The grown-up females mea- 
sured from 4 feet 10 to 4 feet 11 
inches. The featares of the two 
youngest were regular ; their com- 
plexions clear, and by no means 
dark ; their eyes small, black, and 
piercing ; teeth beautifully white 
and perfect; and although the form 
of their faces is round and chabby, 
end their noses rather flat that 
otherwise,thcir countenances might, 
perhaps, be considered, pleasing, 
even according to the ideas of 


beauty which habit has taught us to 
entertain. 


Their hair, which is jet- 
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black, hangs down long and foos 
about their shoulders, a part of ir 
on each side being carelessly plait. 
ed,and sometimes rolled up into an 
awkward lump, instead of being 
neatly tied on the top of the head, 
as the Esquimaux women in most 
other parts are accustomed to wear 
it. The youngest female had much 
natural bhashfulness and timidity, 
and we considered her to be the 
only unmarried one, as she differed 
from the other three in not being 
tattooed upon the face. Two of 
them had their hands tattooed also, 
and the old woman had a few marks 
of the same kind about each wrist, 
None of the men or children were 
thas distinguished, 

“ The children were generally 
good booking, and the eldest boy, 
about twelve years ofage, was a re- 
markably tine and even handsome 
Jad. They were rather scared at us 
at first; but kind treatment, anda 
few trifling presents, soon removed 
their fears and made them almost as 
importunate as the rest.’’ 

At the most western point of the 
voyage the vessels were exposed to 
serious danger. 

** Eariy inthe morning of the 13th 
I received, by Mr. Grifliths, a mes- 
sage from Lieutenant Liddon, ac- 
quainting me that at eleven o’clock 
on the preceding night the ice had 
been setting slowly tothe westward, 
and at the same time closed in upon 
the land where the Griper was lying, 
by which means she was forced 
ayainst the submarine ice, and het 
stern lifted two feet out of the water. 
This pressure, Lieutenant Liddon 
remarked, had given her a twist 
which made her crack a good deal, 
but apparently without suffering 
any material injary in her hall, 
though the ice was still pressing 
upon her when Mr. Griffiths came 
away. She had at first heeled in- 
wards, but on being lifted higher, 
fell over towards the deep water. 
Under these circumstances, Lieute- 
nant Liddon had very properly land- 
ed all the journals and other docu- 
ments of importance, and made every 
arrangement in his power for saving 
the provisions and stores, in case of 
shipwreek, which he had now every 























reason toanticipate. Convinced as 
[was that no human art or power 
could, in our present situation, pre- 
yent such a catastrophe, whenever 
the pressure of the ice became suf- 
ficient, | was morethan ever satis- 
fied with the determination to which 
[had previously come, of keeping 
the ships apart during the continu- 
ance of these untoward circum- 
stances, in order to increase the 
chance of saving one of them from 
accidents of this nature. I, there- 
fore, thought it right merely to 
direct Lieutenant Liddon’s attention 
tothe necessity of saving the pro- 
visions and fuel, in preference to 
any other species of stores, and es- 
tablished signals to be made upon 
the point of land, which intervened 
between the ships, in case of any 
thing occurring. In the meantime, 
the ice remained so close about the 
Hecla, that the slightest pressure 
producing init a motion towards the 
shore, must have placed us in a Si- 
tuation similar tothat of the Griper ; 
aod our attention was, therefore, di- 
verted to the more important object 
of providing, by every meansin our 
power, for the security of the larger 
ships, as being the principal depot 


| of provisions and other resources. 





“ At five P.M. Lieutenant Liddon 
acquainted sae by letter, that the 
Griper had at length righted, the 
ive having slackened a little around 
her, and that all the damage she ap- 
peared to have sustained was inher 
udder, which was badly split, and 
would require some hours’ labour to 
repair it, whenever the ice should 
allow him to get it on shore. He 
also stated that, from the particular 
situation into which the Griper had 
been forced, and of the masses of 
ice immediately about her, a wester- 
ly wind, though it might eventually 
clear the shore, would in the first 
place subject her to another squeeze 
like that from which she had jast been 
soopportunely released. Lieutenant 
Beechey observed from the hill, in 
the course of the day, that the ice 
was sO compact as not to leave 
an opening in any direction, and 
that it was set so close aguinst the 
shore that nothing could have pass- 
td between them. It had moved off 
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a few yards from the Hecla for two 
or three hours, and in the evening 
closed again, so as to pressher firme 
ly against the land, though without 
any material strain. This pressure 
arose principally from the approach 
of the large block ofice which [ have 
described as having been raised up 
on the 9th, and which, having been 
frequently drifted backwards and 
forwards past the ship since that 
time, had once more stationed itself 
rather nearer to us than we could 
have wished. I may here remark, 
that this mass, of which we knew the 
dimensions by actual measurement, 
served, when driving among the 
heavy floes in the offing, as a stand- 
ard of comparison, by which the 
height of the latter above the sea,and 
thence the whole bulk, could be esti- 
mated with tolerable accuracy; and 
it was principally in this manner 
that a judgment was formcd of those 
enormous fields with which this part 
of the sea was incumbered. There 
was a very light air fromthe south- 
ward and eastward for the greater 
part of evening, and a fog came on 
as the atmosphere cooled at night. 
“ Soon after midnight the ice 
pressed closer in onthe Hecla than 
before, giving hera heel of eighteen 
inches towards the shore, but with- 
out appearing to strain her in the 
Slighest degree. Most of the boats 
had been lowered down, and se- 
curely moored upon the beach, to 
prevent their being damaged, should 
the ship be forced upon her broad- 
side, and the rest were now placed 
in asimilar situation. By four P.M, 
the pressure had gradually de- 
creased, and the ship had only three 
or four inches heel; in an hour 
after she was perfectly righted, and 
the ice remained quiet for the rest 
of the day. A light easterly wind, 
with small snow attimes, continued 
till six A.M., when it died away, 
and was soon after succeeded by a 
gentle air from the westward.” 
—_—_———ee 
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Nov. 9. 
CAROLINE OF LITCHFIELD. 
We now beg leave to make the 
introductory compliments to our 
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readers for the little work bear- 
ing the above title, and which unites 
a considerable degree of elegance 
with great originality in the plan 
and incidents. Itis not Litchfield, in 
England, that is meant in the tiile- 
page, but a German designation. 
The work was written inFrench, and 
we believe by Madam de Montolicu. 

To pass from contemplating the 
novel of ‘“* Man as he is,” the sub- 
jeét of our last number, to a disqui- 
sition on the merits of * Caroline of 
Litchfield,” resembles quitting a 


strongly marked bold painting of the | 


Flemish school,full of figures,to view 
a soft drawing of a minutely shad- 
ed group, consisting of a few care- 
fully depicted portraits. The scene 
of this narrative is Prussia, and the 
Supposed personages of the drama 
people of consequence in that king- 
dom, in the reign of Frederick the 
Second ; it is a tale of private life, 

though the monarch is obliged by the 
fair author to take a small share in 
the events. There is a sort of dou- 
ble interest, and almost a duplicate 
of heroines in this novel, for Matilda 
engrosses much of the narration, but 
her destiny is skillfully interwoven 
with that of Caroline, though all 
that concerns her particularly is so 
inferior to the rest of the work, and 
she is so silly and imprudent, that, 
judging from the English transla- 
tion, (we have not perused the ori- 
ginal) it scarce appears the compo- 
Sition of the same mind : it requires, 
nevertheless, but little penetration 
to perceive the danger of the child- 
ish Matilda’s sentiments ; and the 
characters of the highly estimable 
Walstein, of Caroline, and of Lin- 
dorf, are replete with no common at- 
traction for the reader’s attention 
and feelings. The incidents which 
determine the destiny of Caroline 
are, as far as our reflections carry 
us, perfectly original, though few 
and simple. The work does not con- 
tain the bustle of numerous adven- 
tures, or the surprise of wonderful 
discoveries, but the emotions of the 
heart in many highly interesting 
circumstances. The good Canoness, 
and the designing and worldly-wise 
Baron, together with other minor 
characters, are well discriminated ; 
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and, on the whole, the novel must be 
considered as deserving the popu. 
larity it once possessed. More than 
thirty years have passed away since 
this work was in the zenith of its 
fame, and was generally found on 
the book-shelves of ladies of literary 
tasie and intelligence: its simply in- 
teresting pages, notwithstandins 
the unequal merit of some portions 
of the narrative, are well deservyiaz 
of attention. , 
A little work, by the same author 
ess, Was lately translated into Eng. 
lish by Mrs. Plunket ; and, not being 
bound to observe the strictness of 
chronological order in these Recum- 
rendations, we will take the liberty 
to introduce it to the attention of 
our readers in this place: it is enti 
tled, 
SENTIMENTAL 
This is a pretty little trifle, possess- 
ing some novelty in the incidents, 
and also much observation of charac- 
ter. In thefirst tale, entitled “ Albert 
and Eliza,” there isa resemblance 
in the foundation of the story,and in 
the sentiments and conduct of the 
principal female personage, to the 
chief character and incidents in 
Mrs. Cowley’s elegant comedy of 
“ The Belle’s Stratagem.” 


ANECDOTES, 


Oe ee 


THE WATER LADY. 


A LEGEND. 


There is a mystery in these sombre 
shades, 

A secret horror in this dark, deep flood 

’T seems as if beings of another race 

Here lurk invisible, except what time 

Eve's dusky hour, and night's congenial 
gloom, 

Permit them show themselves in human 


guise.— 

Men say that fays, elves, and water 
spirits, 

Affect such haunts—and this is surely 
one, 


Ow the banks of one of the streams 
falling into the Inn, are the remains 
of an old castle, not far from a nar- 
row defile or glen, where the waters, 
being hemmed in, rush with impetu- 
osity through fragments of rock im- 
peding their course. Of these, the 
following legend is related. The last 
possessor of the castle, which had 
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not been inhabited for several cen- 
turies, was Count Albert, a youthful 
nobleman, descended from an illus- 
trious ancestry—-daring, enthusias- 
tic, and addicted to study—but his 
studies were of such a nature that 
they incurred for him, among his 
credulous dependants, the imputa- 
tion of holding unhallowed inter- 
course With supernatural beings. 
Judependently, however, of the cen- 
sures his conduct occasioned in this 
respect, he was admired by all for 
possessing, in} an eminent degrec, 
personal courage and prowess, qua- 
lities so necessary, and therefore so 
highly prized,in thoseages. Yet even 
those who were most forward to 
commend his undauntedness could 
not forbear blaming the indiscre- 
tions of his curiosity, which led him 
to venture into scenes that would, 
by the fancied horror attached to 
them, have appalled the bravest of 
his followers. During the most 
stormy weather, when the spirits of 
the air were supposed to be wreak- 
ing their fury on the elements—in 
the depth of night, at what hour 
the departed were supposed to re- 
visit the earth, and torms obscure 
and terrific to appear to the unfor- 
gate traveller who should be be- 
wildered on his way-—even at such 
seasons would Albert venture into 
the recesses of the woods, enjoy the 
conflict of nature on the blasted 
heath, and explore the wildest soli- 
tudes around his domain. 

Such practices occasioned mach 
conjecture and rumour—and many 
prophesied, that some terrible visi- 
tation would overtake the man, who, 
if not actually leagued with the 
powers of darkness, delighted in all 
that was terrific and appalling; nor 
did the less scrupulous or the more 
imaginative hesitate to relate, with 
particular circumstance and detail, 
the dreadful mysteries he was re- 
ported at such times to have wit- 
nessed, 

In the defile, which, as has been 
stated, was in the immediate vici- 
nity of the castle, it was said that a 
fairy, or spirit, named by the pea- 
santry the Water Lady, had been 
heard by night, sivgivg within acave 
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hollowed in the rock, just above the 
most dangerous part of the cur- 
rent. 

Albert was determined to ascer- 

tain the truth, and, if possible, ob- 

tain an interview with the superna- 

tural inhabitant of the Black Water 

Vault, Such a daring project excit- 

ed the horror of all who heard it 

since many were the tales respecting 

persons having been enticed to fist- 

en to the strains of the spirit, and 

afterwards perishing in the foaming 

waters ; for she was said to delight 

in attracting the unwary, and the 
curious. But though the design of 
the young Countappeared so fraught 
with danger, and obstinate temerity, 
nothing could induce him to abandon 
the enterprize—neither the entrea- 
ties of his friends, nor those of Ber- 
tha, his betrothed bride, whom he 
was shortly to conduct to the altar; 
it rather seemed as if all obstacles 
and dissuasives did but irritate his 
unhallowed curiosity. One evening, 
the third of the new mmoon,the Count, 
attended by twocompanions, wham 
he had prevailed upon to asist him 
in rowing his boat, and steering it 
among the eddies of the torrent, de- 
parted for the scene of research. 
They proceeded in silence, for Al- 
bert was buried in thought, the others 
were mute from apprehension, No 
sooner did they approach the narrow 
pass where the foaming and congre- 
gated waters dash furiously through 
the contrasted channel, than was 
heard the voice of one within the 
cavern. 

The music was so strangely swect 

and fascinating, that, although 
struck with awe at the supernatural 
sounds, they were induced to ad- 
vance. A form was soondimly des- 
cried: it was that ofa female, array- 
ed in floating drapery, but ber fea- 
tures they might not discern, as she 
wore a thick veil. They continued 
to approach the spotsoas to be able 
to catch distinctly the following 
words which were chaunted in a 
tone of solemn adjuration :— 
By the treasures of my cave, 
More than avarice could crave, 
More than Fortune vet e’er gave, 

} charge thee, vouth, appear 
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Here J wait thy will and hest, 

Here with me thou'lt safely rest, 

Thou art he, my chosen guest ;— 
Then enter thou, nor fear. 


Mortal, now, in dead of night, 

Magic spell of friendly sprite, 

To favour thee, hath bound aright 
Aught that wonld thee harm. 


Hither, hasten, youthful rower : 

In my secret, inmost bower, 

Thou shalt find a worthy dower ;— 
Defy not, then, my charm. 


By this time they had arrived op- 
posite to the cave. Albert motioned 
to his companions to stay the bark, 
and scarcely had they obeyed, when, 
having leapt into the flood, he was 
soon descried by them climbing up 
the jutting crags below the cavern; 
he entered beneath its low-browed 
opening, and disappeared. Gazing 
upon each other with looks of dread, 
and fearing to speak, lest there 
should be horror in the tones of 
their own voices, they retired to 
some distance, waiting in the hope 
that the adventurer might re-appear: 
at length, they returned to the cas- 
tle, in the same silence of terror as 
they had hitherto observed. ** Where 
was their companion, the Count ?— 
had he perished ?—How had they 
Jost him ?—what had they beheld?” 
These and similar questions were 
put ty them by the terrified inmates: 
their replies were brief, vague, in- 
coherent, but all of dreadful import; 
and no doubt remained as to the 
youth’s having become the victim of 
his own temerity. 

The following morning, when the 
family were assembled, and prepar- 
ing tocommence their matin repast, 
Lord Albert advanced into the hall, 
and took his wonted station at the 
table, with the usual salutations. 
All started as ifa spectre had stood 
before them; yet, strange to say, 
no one dared to address him as to 
his absence, or his mysterious re- 
turn—for he had, apparently, but 
just quitted his chamber, clad in his 
wonted morning apparel: every one 
was as spell-bound, since no sooner 
did any attempt to question the 
Count, than he felt the words die 
away upon his lips. There sata 
wondrous paleness on his brow, yet 
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was it not sad; there was, too, a 
more than common fire in the ex. 
pression of his eye ; he was thought. 
ful—at times abstracted, but instant. 
ly roused bimself, and essayed to 
animate the conversation. If the 
silence of the others was singular, 
that of Albert himself was equally 
so, for he took no notice whatever of 
the occurrences of the preceding 
evening. No sooner had he quitted 
the hali, than every one began to 
inquire of his neighbour, if he knew 
when or how the Count had return- 
ed—to wonder at their own silence 
on this topic, and impate it to some 
magic charm. Day after day did 
they continue to express to each 
other their astonishment, their sur- 
mises, their apprehensions; but 
even his most familiar friends did 
not venture ever to speak a syllable 
tohim on the subject of their curi- 
osity. Among other circumstances, 
which were whispered about, it had 
been remarked, that instead of the 
ring the Count used to wear, which 
was of great value and antiquity, he 
now had one of which the circlet 
itself, and not the ornament, was 
apparently cut out of a single piece 
of emerald, and, as some averred, 
who had taken the opportunity of 
examining it, unperceived by its 
wearer, inscribed with mystic cha- 
racters. 

In time, however, these circum- 
stances ceased to be the theme of 
conversation, and even appeared 
forgotten during the preparations 
for the approaching nuptials be. 
tween the Countand the Lady Ber- 
tha: and were never mentioned du- 
ring the gaieties attendant upon their 
solemnization. On the evening after 
the bridal-day, while the Count was 
conversing apart with one of his 
guests, in the recess of an oriel win- 
dow, the taint beam ofthe new moon 
fell upon his face—he looked up 
aghast, as if struck by some sudden, 
dreadful recollection, and, dashing 
his hand against his forehead, rush- 
ed wildly out cf the apartments. 
Consternation seized all who wit- 
nessed this dreadful burst of dismay, 
of which none could tell the cause. 

Retired from his guests, the Count 
was hastily pacing to and fro, ina 
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long gallery Icading to his private 
apartments, when Bertha broke in 
upon him. She did not notice his 
extreme disorder, being herself hard- 
ly less agitated; but informed him, 
that on the preceding night, a figure, 
veiled in long flowing drapery, had 
been seen standing at their chamber- 
door, and the next morning a ring 
picked up by her attendants on the 
very spot where this mysterious ap- 
pearance had been observed. She 
then gave the ring to her Lord—it 
was that which he had formerly 
worn. *“ Fatal,fatal night! Listen, 
Bertha!” exclaimed he, in a tone 
of anguish. ‘* impelled by curiosity, 
I visited the cave of the ‘ Water- 
Lady ;’ it was on the third of the 
moon. She compelled me to an in- 
terchange of rings: from her it was 
that I received this fatal one, which 
you observe onmy finger, and which 
Iam bound by a solemn vow never 
to lay aside. LI vowed also,”—he 
shuddered as he spoke—*“ to con- 
sent to receive a visitfrom her on 
the third of the moon—this I was 
obliged to do, or incur all the 
consequences of her wrath, while 
yetin her power: from that fatal 
period, I have been obliged to sub- 
mit to these intercourses with a 
strange being—the consequence of 
my uphallowed curiosity. Last night 
wasdue toher!” Bertha listened 
in horror—the Count looked on his 
finger, the circlet of emerald was 
gone; how he knew not, but he 
hoped that he was now released from 
his terrible vow, yet felt a strange 
presentiment of impending misfor- 
tune. Bertha, notwithstanding her 
own distress, endeavoured to cheer 
him, but became alarmed herself at 
the ashy paleness of his counte- 
nance: he tried to persuade her he 
was not so disturbed as she imagin- 
ed, and turned to a mirror, for the 
purpose of sceing whether his fea- 
tures wore the deadly aspect she 
fancied-—but a cry of horror issued 
from his lips ; the mirror had reilect- 
ed his dress, but neither his hands 
nor his face. He felt that he was 
under the bann of that mysterious 
being, with whom his fate was so 
Strangely linked. A deadly chill 


darted through his heart; he rushed 
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to his chamber, but no sooner had 
he laid his fingers upon the bolt of 
the door, than he felt them grasped 
byacoldicy hand. ‘ Albert,” cried 
a voice, “ thou hast broken the com- 
pact so solemnly ratified between 
us. Last night was the third of the 
moon: know that spirits may not be 
trilled with.” Bertha had followed 
her bridegroom: she had heard the 
awful voice—she felt that some 
Strange visitation was at hand, yet 
was not therefore deterred frum en- 
tering the apartment. 

The next day, no traces of either 
Albert or Bertha could be discover- 
ed, they were never seen again; 
and all agreed that they had perished 
by the revenge of the ‘* Water- 
Lady.” The castle was deserted— 
became a ruin—and the peasantry 
used ever afterwards to point out 
with dismay the fatal cavern of the 
Black Water Vault, and to relate to 
the traveller the legend of the “Wa- 
ter-Lady.” 





Singular Phenemenon.—A whceel- 
wright, residing at Petersfield, in 
Hampshire, in cutting up some oak 
timber lately, found a large quan- 
tity of hairin the very centre of the 
tree, which was of considerable di- 
mensions. ‘The hair was in the most 
perfect state of preservation, al- 
though, from the depth at which it 
was imbedded iu the wood, there 
can be no doubt that it had been 
there upwards of sixty years. Itis 
conjectured that a cavity had ori- 
ginally been made in the tree, and 
that after the hair had been deposit- 
ed, part of the wood was immedi- 
ately replaced, and that in process of 
time the bark grew over it, and re- 
united it to the parent trunk, and 
thus caused this singular pheno- 
menon. The result of the specula- 
tions of the moral philosophers and 
naturalists who have examined it 
is, that the hair was the offering of 
a swain, who had devised this curi- 
ous plan for perpetuating the me- 
morial of some sylvan nymph’s at- 
tachment to him; but it is to be 
Jamented that he did not inscribe on 
the happy tree, after the good old 
fashion ef the Purygian Shepherd, 
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as it would no doubt have thrown 
greatlight upon the history of some 
individuals no iess distinguished for 
their romantic gallantry than for 
their connection with many interest- 
ing events in the history of this 
beautiful and picturesque district ; 
and we can only account for the 
omission by supposing that the pro- 
phetic mind of the ingenious lover 
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suggested the possibility of achango 
of sentiment too commonin all ages, 
and that he feared such an inscrip- 
tion might record his perfidy; for 
we read how the unhappy drone ap. 
pealed to the poplar, on which the 
faithless Paris had inscribed his 
vows of eternal fidelity, when Spar- 
tan Helen seduced him from her 
arms. 
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rT 


STANZAS. 
Wuo would travel this werld with its 
troubles and cares, 
Nor seize on each joy it presents on 
the way ; 
For no lot an aspect so beautiful wears, 
But we know it may cease to live 
after to-day. 
Then I'll treasure each bliss Heaven 
offers to me, 
And prepare me alike for life’s plea- 
sure and woe ; 
And first in the rank, lovely woman 
from thee 
I shall hope the best joys of existence 
will flow. 


Let the libertine laugh, in his drunken 
career, 
At the calm pure pleasure which he 
never feels; 
Let the selfish old pedant advise me to 
steer 
From the folly and falsehood which 
marriage conceals: 
The scoff and the caution alike I despise; 
I know there are bosoms as true as 
they're white; 
And when reason shall smile on the 
choice of my eyes, 
I will bow down my neck to the yoke 
of delight, 


Oh! then will the soft voice of sympa- 
thy cheer 
In the cares which on earth we are 
certain to prove ; 
And joy will an aspect more beautiful 
wear 
When its smiles are reflected by looks 
that [ love ; 
And the hand which in health J in fond- 
hess may press, 
In sickness the pillow of anguish shall 
smooth, 
And the heart whose young vows my 
affection shall bless, : 
Jn age shall still cherish the blossoms 
of truth, 
¥eou!, May 23, 


LINES TO MY CHILDREN, 
Written under the influence of great de 
pression of spirits, 


(From Lloyd's Nugz Canorz.) 


My babes, no more I'll behold ye, 
Little think ye how ke ye once lov'd, 

Your father, who oft did enfold ye, 
With all that a parent e’er proved, 


How with many a pang he is saddened, 
How many a tear he has shed, 
For the eight human blossoms that glad- 
den’d 
His path, and his table, and bed. 


None knows what afond parent smothers 
Save he who a parent has been, 
Who once more, in his daughters their 
mother’s, 7 
In his boys has is own image seen ! 


And who—can I finish my story ? 
Has seen them all shrink from his 
grasp; 
Departed the crown of his glory, 
No wife, and no children to clasp! 


By all the dear names I have utter’d, 
By all the most sacred caresses, 
By the frolicsome nothings I’ve mutter‘d, 
Iu a mood that sheds tears while it 
blesses ; 


By the kisses so fond I have given, 
By the plump little arm's cleaving 
twine, 
By the bright eye, whose language was 
heaven, 
By the rose on the cheek pressed to 
mine ; 


By its warmth that seemed pregnant 
with spirit; 
By the little feet’s fond interlacing, 
While others pressed forward to inherit 
The place ot the one thus embracing ; 


By the breast that with pleasure was 
troubled, 
Since no words were to speak it avail- 


























Till the bliss of the heart was redoubled 
Asin smiles on the lips "twas exhal- 
ing ; 
By the girl,who, to sleep when consign'd, 
The promis’d kiss still recollected, 
And no sleep on her pillow could find, 
Ifherfather’s farewell were neglected— 
Who asked me, when in infancy’s ter~ 
rors 
Assail’d her, to sit by her bed, 
And for the past day’s little errors 
On my cheek tears of penitence shed ; 
By those innocent tears of repentance, 


More pure e’en than smile without sin, 
Since they mark with what delicate sen 


tence 
Childhood’s conscience pronounces 
within ; 


By the dear little forms, one by one, 
Some in beds closely coupled half- 
sleeping, 
While the cribb'd infant nestled alone— 
Whose heads at my coming all peep- 
ping, 
Betrayed that the pulse of each heart 
Of my feet’s stealing fall knew the 
speech ; 
While ali would not let me depart, 
Till the kiss was bestow’d upon cach ; 
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By the boy, who, when walking and 
musing, 
And thinking myself quite alone, 
Would follow the path I was chusing, 
And thrust his dear hand in my own— 


(Joy more welcome because unexpected) 
By all this fond store of delights, 
Which, in sullen mood, had I neglected, 
Every curse with which Heaven re- 
quites, 


Were never sufficient for crushing 
A churl so malign and hard-hearted ; 
But by the warm tears that are gushing), 
As I think of the joys that are parted ; 


Were ve not as the rays that are twink- 
ling 
On the waves of some clear, haunted 
stream ? 
Were ye not as the stars that are sprink- 
ling 
Night's firmament dark without them 


My forebodings then hear!—By each 
one 
Of the dear dreams through which [ 
have travell’d, 
The cup of enjoyment from none 
Can I take, till the spells, one by one, 
Wiich have wither’d ye alt be unrav- 
ell'd, 
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ENIGMA. 
By ——, of Charmouth. 


Variep as the forms ot woe, 

I'm pursued by all below, 
Always view'd in that attire 
Which may best inflame desire. 
Such attractions in me dwell 

As poets oft of Venus tell. 

Thus in folly’s giddy round 
Many think I may be found, 

Sell their all to purchase me, 
Health, or life, or liberty; 
Courting ease and luscious rest, 
Some recline upon my breast, 
Or embrace my countless charms 
Jn their wide extended arms. 
But too tiresome would it be 

To recount each votary, 

As I differ with the mind, 
Either gross or more refin'd ; 
Let it be enough to say, 

Ouly when in wisdom’s way 

Am I sought with good success, 
There to sanctify and bless 





REBUSES. 


By Walter Bickham,. 


Destructive first, in battle useful 
found, 

Its clangour shakes the wide creation 
round ; 

sritannia’s next, who are in tactics 


skill'd, 
With courage fir’d, oft in the bloody 
field 


Superior numbers undismay’d engage, 

Aud silence all their sanguinary rage : 

Expunge a letter, aud these parts trans- 
pose, 

One of gay Flora’s train they will dis- 
close. 


By F. Burrington, of Crediton. 


Ow the airy wing of fancy 

Fly to yon enamell'd grove, 
And hear young Henry to fair Nancy 
Vow my first in strains of love. 
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Find an island in th’ Atlantic, 
Where a monarch is exil'd ; 
And a city's ruins antique, 
By the conqu’ror Time defil'd; 


What resplendent shines through azure 
When earth midnight’s mantle wears ; 

What the miser’s glitt’ring treasure 
Sinks in when with Heav'n compar'd. 


See my whole, when morning blushes, 
When the huntsman, horse, anc 
hound, 
Urge through briars,brakes,and bushes, 
Harmless animals to wound. 





CHARADES. 


By James Clark, of Exeter. 


AN animal be pleased to name ; 
A weight transpos’d select : 

These parts cemented, bards of fame, 
An awful thing detects. 


By P. Gove, of Exeter. 


summer clothes the fields in 
golden hue, 
And Ceres pours her wish'd for bless- 
ings round, 
My first, no doubt, will meet your eager 
view, 
Diffusing joy and comfort far around, 
When Summer's fled, and Autumn too 
is past, 
And hoary Winter leaves the forest 
bare, 
When furious blows the piercing north- 
ern blast, 
My second then most clearly will ap- 
pear. 


WuHen 


Where mirth and joy sit smiling on each 
face, 
And glittering grandeur holds its 
gaudy seat, 
My well form'd whol 
often grace 
The splendid mansions of the rich 
and great. 


you'll find doth 





ANAGRAM, 
By James Clark, of Exeter. 


A KinD of pail which joiners use, 
Transpos'd will unto you produce 
A sort of cloth ; invert it then, 
A poet, sirs, it will explain. 
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QUESTION, 


By J. Jerwood, of Poughill. 


DETERMINE the cocflicients of the 
equation, whose roots are greater by 


a 3 g 
1 than those of X— 8x x 16x x 12x- 
216=9, and find the roots of another 
equation, whose roots are less by unity 
than those of the preceding giv en equa- 
tion. 


ANSWERS. 


By J. Westcott, to John of E veter'; 
Charade, April 9. 


Ten I'll count for half a score, 

Ant, the insect, next explore : 
Tenant will the whole construe, 
That's sometimes male and female too 


J. Tuff, of Charmouth, has answered 
this Charade. 


By the same, to C. L's Charade, April 


A NoseGay of flowers, famed for beauty 

and scent, : 

Young Damon to Phillis did lately pre- 

sent; 

To receive the sweet present she had no 

objection, 

For the shepherd had previously won 

her affection. 

F. Burrington, of Crediton, and J. Tuff 
of Charmeuth, have auswered this 
Charade. 

By F. Burrington, of Crediton, to P 

Gove's Enigma, April 9. 


WHEN sorrow’s victims bend beneath 
their cares, 

The HanpkeRcuirr receives the falling 
tears 


J. W. Westcott, of Clist St. George, 
and J. Tutf, of Charmouth, have an- 
swered this Enigma. 


By J. Tuff, of Charmouth, to P. Gove's 
Anagram, April 9. 


The Roads are often pusry found 
When sultry sun-beam shine ; 

Transpose it, and ‘twill Srupy shew, 
Which oft improves the mind ; 

And chang'd again, twill bring to view 
Our Dury, Sir—so now adieu 

I’. Burrington, of Crediton, and J. 
Westcott, of Clist St George, have 

answered this Anagram, 


Erratum.—In Page 399, at the conclusion of “ A Widow's Tale,” the words 


“ To be continued” wereinserted by mistake 














